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comers who can be usefully absorbed in a rural area by dispersal
reacts on the number of people who can be redistributed in an
urban area by decentralisation, and vice versa. To give an
example: a city of about one million inhabitants needs a re-
grouping of its population which would involve about 200,000
people. Little land is, however, available within a radius of
about 30 miles. Only two new satellites can suitably be developed
for about 80,000 to 100,000 people. Further, we may assume
that only a fraction of the remaining 100,000 can adequately be
rehoused within the city itself by internal rebuilding. On the
other hand, a certain number of industries intend to move to
other and more suitable places, taking with them a corresponding
number of workers. For these people there is need to find
accommodation elsewhere, outside the immediate sphere of
influence of their old mother city. They will have to be dis-
persed to other regions and especially to rural areas. It might
then be possible to settle, say, 70,000 in hitherto not essentially,
or not at all, industrialised areas. They would be the core of
industrial infiltration into certain rural and semi-rural areas;
they would either go to existing places, small towns and/or
villages, or they would form the nucleus for one or two new
communities. In any case they would contribute towards revivi-
fying and integrating these areas on the lines discussed in the
previous chapters. This would be an example of interdependent
decentralisation and dispersal.
There are other possibilities: there may be enough space
available for the development of even three satellites within a
reasonable distance from the mother city, whereas the rest of
about 50,000 persons can be distributed under good conditions
among some existing places within the urbanised area. This
would be an example of pure decentralisation.
Again, there may not be enough space available for new
satellites, or at the utmost only for one, and there is no chance
of dispersal to the adjacent regions because they are already
heavily in demand as " dispersal areas " for other urban districts.
In such an instance, a serious situation might arise. Let us
assume that only 30,000 people can be accommodated in a new
satellite; a further 50,000 can be apportioned to existing places
within the conurbation. What about the rest? Shall the
programme of* redistribution be curtailed ? And is it at all
desirable to extend existing communities even if their individual
structure would not be unfavourably affected except to maintain
the overpopulation of the area! as a whole? We may even
assume that a drastic rebuilding of the city may provide for the
accommodation of an additional number of ajbout 20,000; but
aE this together would cover only 50%* The programme crf;